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The sum of $3,855,000,000, or 67 per cent, went for previous 
wars, in the way of pensions, compensation, and so forth. 

During the same year, for primary governmental func- 
tions, $181,000,000 was expended, or a fraction over 3 per 
cent. 

For public works of every description, $168,000,000, or less 
than 3 per cent, was spent, and — 

For research and education, $57,093,660, or 1 per cent of 
the whole amount, was expended. 

Turning to the immediate problem of curtailing naval 
construction, Mr. Summers submitted these figures to show 
what immense tonnage has been built and what immense 
tonnage is under construction today — three years after the 
armistice. 

Great Britain, the United States, and Japan are the great 
naval powers of today that must be reckoned with. The 
strength of these powers on the sea is shown by the follow- 
ing tables : 
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In addition, the British Parliament has authorized four 
super-Hoods, on which construction is to begin in 1922 unless 
the United States shall renounce a part of her navy-building 
program, which was adopted in 1916. 



There is nothing especially new in these figures and facts, 
laid before Congress by a Democratic Senator from the South 
and a Republican Representative from the West. The point 
of them is the way in which they are assembled. They illus- 
trate vividly what the whole mad business of war and of 
armament for war costs the plain man, often inarticulate in 
international affairs, and his wife and his children. There 
may be point and significance, too, and there may be a lesson 
for those who have eyes to see the spirit that is moving the 
American people, in this spectacle of two men, representing 
the two Houses of Congress, representing the two great 
parties and representing the peoples on two coasts, telling 
the same story before the world and making the same plea. 



REAR ADMIRAL BOWLES ON ARMAMENT 

Rear Admiral Bowles has said some interesting things 
lately relative to the matter of armament. In the Spring- 
field Republican, under date of October 4, he wrote his views 
of the influence of armament, its cost, and its effective re- 
duction. Interest in the Admiral's remarks is not lessened 
by the fact that he was formerly the Chief Constructor of 
the United States Navy. He said: 

If it can be assumed that in the coming conference in 
Washington, which opens on November 11, to discuss pri- 
marily the limitation of armaments, there is a real consen- 
sus of opinion to actually and materially reduce the world's 
military force, both navies and armies, then the practical 
problem of how to effect the reduction is a very interesting 
one. 

No man wants to go into a fight for his life or for that 
of his family with one arm tied behind him, even if his 
opponent is similarly handicapped. The stake is too great; 
he must be able to put forth his full strength. Nations when 
they fight under such conditions must also ultimately put 
forth their whole strength. 

The reasons for the present wish of people to reduce 
armaments are principally the vast increase of the cost of 
modern war, the consequent greater cost of preparation, the 
present inconvenience of the use of so much money as is 
required by adequate preparation on what must be for some 
years an economic waste at a time when the maximum of 
thrift is a necessity to. make up the loss of the last war. 
The further and permanent reason is that complete prepara- 
tion for war undoubtedly makes wars more frequent and 
peace less secure, militarists to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. It is desirable to limit armaments for the same reason 
that men are forbidden to carry concealed weapons. 

ENORMOUS INCREASE IN COST OF UNITED STATES NAVV 

The Navy of the United States for 25 years, up to 1915, 
was a popular institution, even at a rising cost of $100,- 
000,000 a year. The navy, under pressure to economize, 
asked for five hundred millions for the current year. Ah offi- 
cer of the navy of experience publishes an elaborate article 
in a current number of a service journal to the effect that the 
navy, after due consideration of "economy," must have as 
a minimum 170,000 men and 7,200 line officers, with 436 
fighting ships of various types maintained at all times in 
full commission. 

He says : "The navy cannot be ready for such operations 
(viz., immediate offensive) when there is maintained an 
active regular force of not less than 170,000 men, with cor- 
responding officers, and an organized seagoing reserve of 
not less than 120,000 enlisted men, with corresponding 
officers." 

The author does not mention the number of the "cor- 
responding officers" in either case, but specifies 7,200 line 
officers for the active navy. If to that number are added 
the usual proportions of staff and warrant officers, the 
total of active officers would not be far from 12,000. 

COST OF $1,000,000,000 A YEAR "IN PLAIN SIGHT" 

Such numbers are in plain sight on the basis of ships 
built and authorized, and the probable annual cost of a 
billion is also in plain sight. 

It seems almost as if our navy officers were out of their 
minds, especially as our cost for a given quantity of fighting 
power is very much greater than for other nations. 

Figures indicating that the navy's cost may soon equal 
the whole cost of the Federal Government before the war 
are enough to give pause to the most ardent advocate of a 
strong navy. 

The United States is unquestionably better able to main- 
tain a superior navy than any other nation, and, notwith- 
standing its greater cost, accomplish the result with less 
burden to the individual citizen, so that even if the con- 
ference fails our bankruptcy is not the one to be feared. 

It would appear, however, that the conference might suc- 
ceed if the relative prestige of the principals was not 
changed by the method of limitation adopted and each prin- 
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cipal power felt confident that there existed no possible 
means of evasion of the limitation; that the same simple 
rules applied to all, and there could be no secret force 
unless by absolute open breach of faith. 

HOW THE INCREASED COST HAS BEEN BROUGHT ABOUT 

The great increase of cost of modern navies has been 
primarily due to the fact that the modern science in 
metallurgy and electricity and mechanical invention in 
prime movers (motive plants, including steam-engines or 
turbines) has rendered possible and advantageous an enor- 
mous increase in size of battleships, whereas for tactical 
and strategic reasons the tendency is to maintain the same 
number of units as when the ships were smaller. The same 
reasons have increased the caliber and power of great guns 
as well as their accuracy and rapidity of fire, all tending to 
increase the- cost of construction, maintenance, and use, as 
well as the number of officers and men for each unit. 
Since 1900 battleships have increased three to three and a 
half times in size and five to six times in cost. 

Coincident with the increase of cost and power of the 
battleships has been an increase in the number and effi- 
ciency of its minor enemies, particularly the torpedo, the 
submarine, the airplane, and the mine. The increase of the 
minor enemies has increased the number, cost, and size 
of the adjuncts of the main battle fleet, namely, the battle 
cruiser, the destroyer, and the air fleet. 

The increase has been geometrical and shows no sign of 
retardation. It exists not only in the fleet itself, but in 
the number of fleet auxiliaries, in the capacity and number 
of shore stations, and the much higher standard of per- 
sonnel, both men and officers. 

SUGGESTED LIMITATIONS THAT COULD NOT BE 
ENFORCED 

Navies are currently compared by tonnages of ships 
available for active service, sometimes separating the ton- 
nage of the first line or most modern from that of the 
second line, or reserve, sometimes comparing the tonnage 
of first lines when ships, building or authorized, are com- 
pleted at a given future date. 

These methods are very rough and highly empirical 
unless subjected to most careful analysis, and even then 
are doubtful, for all countries do not publish all the facts. 

It is barely conceivable that it would be possible to arrive 
at a limitation of navies by tonnage. Such a method would 
be very difficult to agree upon and could not be enforced. 

Similar difficulties would be encountered by limitations 
of cost or limitation of new units to be added to an existing 
fleet. Limitations based on enlisted men, coast line, popula- 
tion, wealth, exposed property, would lead to insoluble 
questions in the attempt to agree and would materially alter 
the prestige of the nations. 

THE COMPLETE SOLUTION-ABANDON THE BATTLE- 
SHIP AND SUBMARINE 

Therefore, it would appear if there is to be a real limita- 
tion equally applicable to all, simple of application, and not 
necessarily altering the reactive position of naval powers, 
it must be a radical one, real and not make-believe. If 
this be the purpose of the conference, the method is easy. 
Abandon the battleship! 

Let it be agreed that all battleships, all fighting ships of 
any type over 15,000 tons displacement, all guns over 6-inch 
caliber, and all submarines be at once scrapped and for 
the future forbidden. The problem would be solved. There 
is no other complete solution. 

Such a solution would be to the advantage of small States, 
but need not finally alter the relative power of large ones. 
If it were desired to further handicap the naval architect 
in the development of the types of vessels remaining at his 
disposal, it might be also provided that the use of any 
protective armor plating be forbidden. 

WOULD REDUCE NAVAL EXPENDITURES 75 TO 90 PER CENT 

The limitation of naval armaments by the abandonment 
of the battleship, big guns, and the submarine would prob- 



ably result in decreasing naval expenditures by 75 to 90 
per cent and would effect a considerable but not so great 
reduction in the cost of coast defense, which would be- 
come easily effective against the type of cruisers and 
destroyers of which navies would then consist. Such navies 
could still make blockades effective and would be efficient 
commerce destroyers, though merchant vessels, if armed, 
might put up a fair fight. Under such limitations it would 
not be necessary to raise the question of freedom of the 
seas, which, if it were declared, would be an aid to the 
warlike. 

The limitation of land forces is a much simpler problem, 
and an effective example is contained in the provisions of 
the Versailles Treaty as to the German Army. It does not 
appear to have been noticed that the one advantage given 
by the treaty to Germany is the economic relief of the cost 
of an army and navy. 

Land armies can be effectively limited by the number of 
men with the colors and in the trained reserves. 



JAPAN'S "GRAND OLD WOMAN" 




Mme. Kajo Yajima, ninety years old but still young, has 
brought to this country a peace petition 100 yards long and 
signed by more than 10,000 Japanese women who wish to 
end war. Mme. Yajima will shortly present this petition 
to President Harding, after which she will participate in 
the disarmament conference. She is Japan's first woman 
teacher and is famous in her land for her advanced ideas 
and as a leader of her sex. 

Mme. Kaji Yajima has been called the Frances Willard 
of the Flowery Kingdom. She is certainly one of the most 



